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A NOTE ON REPORT FOCUS 


With an ever-increasing number of college-aspiring 
students coming from families facing financial need, 
many are opting to start their higher education journey 
at a community college. The Jack Kent Cooke Foundation 
commissioned this report in order to better understand 
the trend of community college students transferring 

to selective four-year institutions, and to study their 
persistence post-transfer. The word “persistence” refers 
in this report to the drive and determination possessed 
by students transferring from community colleges to 
selective institutions. 


This report, for the first time, disaggregates the transfer 
student population to examine the patterns and outcomes 
of students transferring from two-year colleges versus 
those transferring between four-year institutions. Notably, 
at the 100 most selective colleges, 14 percent of students 
transfer in, but only 5 percent have transferred from a 
community college. 


We recognize, of course, that there are limits to these and 
other findings in the report. Matching is another force at 
play in students’ college journey and persistence, and 

the National Student Clearinghouse data do not provide 
information on academic performance prior to transfer or 
student demographics — such as family income, race, and 
gender — that would allow us to better understand these 
transfer patterns. We recognize, for example, that not all 
students who start their college career at a community 
college are low-income. Compelling future research 
projects could examine the demographics of transferring 
community college students, and look at how transferring 
may impact their intended course of study. 


Nevertheless, we hope that this report provides a valuable 
first look at the transfer patterns of community college 
students — demonstrating that they are underrepresented 
at highly-selective institutions. While we do not believe all 
students must attend selective institutions in order to thrive 
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and succeed, we do believe that high-achieving students 
who aren't affluent should have access to the same 
opportunities and resources as their more advantaged 
peers. This is central to the Jack Kent Cooke Foundation’s 
long-standing focus on supporting high-achieving students 
with financial need on their academic journey to highly- 
selective colleges and universities. 


It is worth noting that policy recommendations are not 
included in this report. This research is designed to 
showcase the potential of high-achieving students with 
financial need. We hope that individual institutions 

will assess implications of these findings for their own 
admissions policies and practices. 


While we do not make specific recommendations in the 
report itself, we at the Cooke Foundation would like to see 
more community college transfer students accepted to elite 
four-year institutions. We believe it should be an appealing 
prospect for institutions given the high level of persistence 
and completion among community college transfers 
observed in this report. Community college transfers 

are not only successful, but also have the potential to 
diversify selective institutions’ student bodies along the 
lines of socioeconomic status, first-generation status, or 
age. Indeed, high-achieving community college transfer 
students can be found all over the country — 84 percent 

of community colleges in the United States transferred at 
least one student to a selective four-year institution. 


“Persistence” builds the case for why the nation’s highly 
selective colleges and universities should consider 
community college transfer students as a valuable transfer 
pool. We hope this report will serve as a resource for 
institutional leaders, and a jumping-off point for a much- 
needed dialogue on increasing opportunity for the many 
high-achieving community college transfer students 
around the country. 
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Research projects funded by the Jack Kent Cooke Foundation 
examine issues that affect high-achieving students with 
financial need. The views expressed in this report are those 
of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of 


other Foundation staff members or the Board of Directors. 
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INTRODUCTION 


early half of all postsecondary students today 
begin their college journey at a two-year 
institution (49.2 percent). Students enrolled at a 
community college are more likely to come from 
lower-income families than those at four-year institutions. 
Indeed, low-income students are three times as likely to 
start at a community college as high-income students.? 


The choice to begin postsecondary education at a two- 
year institution is often driven by logistical factors such 
as proximity to home, flexible course schedules, and low 
tuition, rather than a student’s academic ability.* In fact, 
students scoring in the top quartile academically in high 
school are much more likely to enroll in a two-year degree 
program directly out of high school if they come from the 
bottom socioeconomic quartile as opposed to the top 
quartile (24 versus 10 percent), despite having similar 
grades and math and reading assessment scores.°® 


Recognizing the talent prevalent among community college 
students, the Jack Kent Cooke Foundation Undergraduate 
Transfer Scholarship provides funding to high achieving 
two-year college students to pursue bachelor degrees at 
four-year institutions across the country. To be eligible 

to apply for this scholarship, students must be high- 
achieving with a cumulative grade point average of 3.5 or 
higher in their community college coursework, and have 
demonstrated financial need. 


Over 900 Cooke Transfer Scholars have been supported 
since 2002, many of whom have transferred to the most 
selective colleges and universities in the nation (i.e., one 
classified as Most Competitive or Highly Competitive in 
the Barron’s Competitiveness Index). Yanelle Cruz Bonilla, 
a Cooke Transfer Scholar, is one such student. Initially 
earning her Associate of Arts with highest honors from 
Broward College, Yanelle distinguished herself as a 
member of Phi Theta Kappa, Alpha Kappa Delta, and was 
named a Coca Cola Global Leader of Promise. In 2017 
she transferred to Tufts University, where she is majoring 
in sociology and political science and writes for the Tufts 
Daily newspaper. Yanelle has interned at the Urban 
Institute and held Fellowships at Google and the College 
Promise Campaign. She also has served as a legislative 
coordinator for Amnesty International USA. 


Yet students like Yanelle represent only a small fraction 

of the high-achieving community college students that 
could thrive at our nation’s top institutions. Recent 
research estimates that more than 50,000 high-achieving 
community college students from lower-income families 
are academically ready to transfer but do not, including 
15,000 with a GPA of 3.7 or higher.® 


Community colleges are filled with bright, talented 
students ready to earn a bachelor’s degree, and most 
community college students express a desire to earn a 
bachelor’s degree (81 percent). Unfortunately, only 33 
percent actually transfer to a four-year institution within 
six years.’ For many community college students, failure 
to complete a bachelor’s degree is not a measure of their 
own academic ability, but rather the result of insufficient 
financial resources, transfer advising, and/or limited 
course planning. 


Even the most academically ready students do not always 
transfer. Prior research from the Cooke Foundation on 

our high-achieving transfer scholarship applicants shows 
that only 80 percent of scholarship non-recipients go on 

to attend a four-year institution. Nationally, in the end, 
students from the top family income quartile are five 

times more likely than individuals from the bottom income 
quartile to obtain a bachelor’s degree by age 24 (58 versus 
12 percent, respectively).? 


When high-achieving students with financial need 

do complete a bachelor’s degree, they often do so 

at institutions where they are “under-matched’, i.e., 
institutions with student bodies whose average academic 
capability is lower than their own. For the academically 
talented student, there are numerous documented benefits 
to attending a more selective institution, including higher 
graduation rates, increased earnings post-degree, and 
higher rates of graduate school enrollment.?° 


Yet only one-third of students who applied for (but did not 
receive) the Cooke Undergraduate Transfer Scholarship 
enroll at a selective institution.1t Past research has 
documented that very few lower-income students enroll at 
highly selective colleges and universities.’ It is also known 
that selective institutions do not admit many transfer 
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students, and that as few as 1,000 of these transfer 
students come from socioeconomically disadvantaged 
households each year.?3 


This report focuses on community college transfer as an 
entry point to selective colleges and universities. Given that 
lower-income students are disproportionately enrolled at 
community colleges, the resulting analyses offer insights 
for transfer of high-achieving community college students 
with financial need to selective institutions. 


Publicly available data on transfer students from the 
Department of Education’s Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) do not disaggregate 
two-year versus four-year transfer students, and IPEDS 
does not capture completion rates for transfer students. 
This report provides these missing analyses, expanding 
our understanding of the universe of community college 
students who transfer to selective colleges and universities, 
how many such students exist, and how they fare 

once enrolled. 


About this Report 


This report presents new research on the extent to which 
community college students transfer to and subsequently 
graduate from selective four-year colleges and universities. 
Key findings include the following: 


e Over 35,000 community college students enroll at 
selective colleges and universities each year. 


e Selective institutions are less likely to enroll community 
college students than other institutions. 


e Community college students represent fewer than half 
of all transfer students at selective institutions, and 
are underrepresented compared with students coming 
from high school or transferring from other four- 
year institutions. 


e Community college students who transfer to selective 
institutions have equal to higher graduation rates as 
students who enrolled directly from high school or those 
who transferred from other four-year institutions. They 
graduate in a reasonable amount of time, earning their 
degrees within two and a half years, on average. 


This research demonstrates that community college 
students who transfer to selective colleges and universities 


successfully complete their degrees. The report closes with 
recommended practices for promoting transfer access at 
four-year institutions. 


The report is organized as follows: 


Part 1 focuses on four-year institutions, answering 
five questions: 


e How many students transfer to selective institutions 
from community colleges? (Exhibit 2, Page 5) 


e How many selective institutions enroll community 
college transfer students? (Exhibit 4, Page 6) 


e Are selective institutions as a group less likely to 
enroll community college transfer students than other 
institutions? (Exhibit 3, Page 6) 


e Do some selective institutions enroll more community 
college transfer students than other selective 
institutions? (Exhibits 4 and 6, Pages 6 and 8) 


e Have these trends changed in the last 10 years? 
(Exhibit 7, Page 8) 


Part 2 focuses on two-year institutions, and answers the 
following questions: 


e What percent of two-year institutions transfer students 
to selective four-year institutions? (Exhibit 8, Page 9) 


e What are the characteristics of community colleges that 
successfully transfer students to selective institutions? 
Where do these transfer students come from? (E.g., rural 
versus urban schools, large versus small schools, etc.) 
(Exhibits 9 - 13, Pages 10 - 12) 


Part 3 focuses on transfer students themselves. 
We examine student characteristics and outcomes for 
community college transfer students, by institutional 
selectivity, and answer the following questions: 


e Do community college students transfer directly 
to selective institutions or do they take time off 
beforehand? (Exhibit 14, Page 13) 


e What percent of community college transfer students 
at selective institutions complete an associate’s degree 
prior to enrolling? (Exhibit 15, Page 14) 


e Are community college students retained after 
transferring to selective institutions? What percent 
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return for a second year of enrollment? What percent 
graduate with a bachelor’s degree? (Exhibits 16 and 17, 
Pages 15 and 16) 


e How long does it take community college transfer 
students to earn their bachelor’s degree, once enrolled at 
selective four-year institutions? (Exhibit 18, Page 16) 


e How do community college transfer student outcomes 
at selective institutions compare to those of community 
college transfer students at less selective institutions? 
(Exhibits 14 - 18, Pages 13 - 16) 


Part 4 compares the outcomes of community college 
transfer students with those of other students, and 
answers the questions: 


e How do the persistence and graduation outcomes of 
community college transfer students compare to other 
students enrolled at selective four-year institutions? 
(Exhibits 19 —- 21, Pages 17 and 18) 


e In what fields do community college students major 
at selective institutions, compared to other students? 
(Exhibit 22, Page 19) 


About the Data 


This report presents findings based on aggregate data 
tables produced by the National Student Clearinghouse. 
All exhibits in this report come from these data tables. The 
institutions participating with the Clearinghouse account 
for 96.7 percent of postsecondary enrollments nationwide, 
including two-year, four-year, public, private, non-profit, 
and for-profit institutions. No individual institutions were 
identified by name in the data tables provided to the Cooke 
Foundation. 


Data on undergraduate students enrolled between 2010 
and 2016 were used to examine transfer patterns and 
outcomes for both institutions and students. For this 
report we define “community college” as a public, two- 
year institution. We exclude private and for-profit two- 
year institutions from this definition. Institutions offering 
predominately two-year degrees but some four-year 
degrees may be classified in IPEDS (and hence in this 
report) as a four-year institution. 


This research defines “transfer student” as any student 
with previous enrollment records at another institution, 
post-high school. Thus a “community college transfer 


student” has one or more terms of community college 
enrollment after high school, and no four-year institution 
enrollment. A “four-year transfer student” has one or more 
terms of postsecondary enrollment after high school, 
including at least one term at another four-year institution. 
Enrollment terms that occurred before a student turned 

18 are assumed to be dual enrollment courses and were 
excluded from the analyses."* 


This report uses the 2016 Barron's Profiles of American 
Colleges to classify four-year institutions according to 
their selectivity. Institutions are considered “selective” if 
they are classified by Barron’s as Most Competitive or 
Highly Competitive. 


Study Limitations 


As with any study, there are limitations to the data. 
Clearinghouse postsecondary enrollment coverage rates 
are high, but not every postsecondary institution reports 
to the Clearinghouse. Given the high rates of coverage, we 
are confident these analyses accurately reflect community 
college transfer trends in the United States. 


This report is cross-sectional in nature, examining 
enrollments in 2016 and completion rates for students 
who initially enrolled in 2010. It is possible that analysis of 
different years might yield different results. 


The Clearinghouse data lack information on the application 
process. Thus while most of the students classified as 
“community college transfer students” likely transferred 
through a formal transfer application process, some may 
be students with community college credits who gained 
admission to a four-year institution through its traditional 
application process. 


Finally, the data presented here do not disaggregate 
student outcomes by income level. Such analyses were 
not possible for this report due to the unavailability of 
student-level unit records in the Clearinghouse data sets 
examined. Given the disproportionate number of lower- 
income students who begin their postsecondary journey 
at a community college, however, the findings have strong 
implications for increasing access and attainment of the 
bachelor’s degree at selective institutions for low-income 
students. 


More details on the study methodology are found in 
Appendix A. 


TRANSFERRING FROM COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES TO SELECTIVE INSTITUTIONS 


How many students transfer to selective 
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In 2016, over 2.6 million students enrolled at a four-year 
institution for the first time as undergraduates (Exhibit 1). 
We call these students the 2016 Entering Class, and use 
this sample as the frame for this report. 


Students are part of the 2016 Entering Class if they meet 
all of the following criteria: 


e They were enrolled as an undergraduate at a four-year 
institution in fall 2016. 


e They had not been previously enrolled at that four-year 
institution prior to fall 2016. 


e They had not earned a bachelor’s or higher degree from 
any institution prior to fall 2016. 


Students in the 2016 Entering Class may have been 
enrolled previously at another two-year or four-year 
institution, but fall 2016 was their first semester at their fall 
2016 institution. The 2016 Entering Class includes full- and 
part-time students, and degree- and non-degree-seeking 
students. 


In other words, the 2016 Entering Class represents all 
undergraduate students for whom fall 2016 was their 
first semester enrolled at their specific institution. 


Transfer students, whether from a two-year or four-year 
institution, make up nearly one-third (30 percent) of the 
2016 Entering Class. The transfer population is evenly split 
between community college transfer students (15 percent) 
and four-year transfer students (15 percent). Over 400,000 
students transferred from a community college to start 
at a four-year institution in 2016. 


While 21 percent of students enrolling directly from high 
school enter a selective institution (i.e., Most or Highly 
Competitive), only 9 percent of students transferring from a 
community college do the same (Exhibit 2). The result is a 
skewed distribution across the higher education landscape, 
with selective institutions less likely to enroll community 
college transfer students than other students. 


The percent of an institution’s undergraduates who 
transfer from a community college increases as 
institutional selectivity decreases (Exhibit 3). The two- 
year transfer population at Less Competitive institutions 
(21 percent) is four times that of Most Competitive 
institutions (5 percent) and twice that of Highly 
Competitive institutions (10 percent). Collectively, 7 percent 
of students enrolled at a Most or Highly Competitive 
institution transferred from a community college in 2016. 


Yet we find that all selective colleges and universities 
enrolled at least one new undergraduate in fall 2016 
from a community college (Exhibit 4). While 85 percent of 
Most Competitive institutions enroll fewer than five percent 
of their students from community colleges, we find four 
Most Competitive institutions that enroll at least 10 percent 
of their undergraduates as community college transfer 
students. Three of them are public. 


We also observe in Exhibit 4 that transfer rates at less 
selective institutions range broadly from less than 5 percent 
to more than 20 percent. This suggests that enrolling 
transfer students is not simply a function of selectivity, but 
may also be an enrollment management choice. 


Exhibit 1: Composition of the 2016 Entering Class 
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Note: Numbers are rounded to the nearest 10s place. The National Student Clearinghouse (NSC) data also contains 4,780 students who were previously 
enrolled at either a two-year private or two-year for-profit institution, which equals 0.2 percent of all students. As these types of institutions vary widely in 
scope and program type, these students are excluded from this report. 


Exhibit 2: Selectivity of Institutions Attended by 2016 Entering Class, 
by Student Type 


Institutional Selectivity Number Transferred Transferred Entered 
of Receiving of bigedin) bigeyin) bigeyin) 
ole em (-Velm aiaiaeitcoya) Control Institutions | Community College Four-Year a ltelametetavete)| 
N % N % N % 
Most Competitive Public g 7,080 1.8% 5,550 1.4% 49,950 2.7% 
Private 86 3,680 0.9% 13,890 3.5% 133,360 7.3% 
Highly Competitive Public 26 21,500 5.3% 21,050 5.2% 146,960 8.1% 
Private 54 2,880 0.7% 5,350 1.3% 48,620 2.7% 
Very Competitive Public 76 68,790 17.1% 67,140 16.7% 280,110 15.4% 
Private 169 15,820 3.9% 23,940 6.0% 129,630 7.1% 
Competitive Public 259 162,910 40.5% 140,650 35.1% 620,020 34.0% 
Private 379 45,250 11.3% 58,820 14.7% 191,480 10.5% 
Less Competitive Public 86 45,460 11.3% 30,550 76% 127,030 7.0% 
Private $3) 7,560 1.9% 9,200 2.3% 32,810 1.8% 
Noncompetitive Public 24 4,990 1.2% 4,720 1.2% 30,900 1.7% 
Private 22 4,380 LEGG 4,650 1.2% 10,200 0.6% 
Special Public 6 7,010 1.7% 9,390 2.3% 8,050 0.4% 
Private 41 4,560 1.1% 6,380 1.6% e750 0.7% 
Total Public 486 317,740 79.1% 279,050 69.5% 1,263,030 69.3% 
Private 844 84,130 20.9% 122,220 30.5% 558,850 30.7% 
All 1,330 401,870 100.0% 401,270 100.0% 1,821,870 100.0% 


Note: Reporting on all 1,330 institutions in the NSC database. Student counts are rounded to the nearest 10s place. Percentages may not sum to 100 
percent due to rounding. 


Exhibit 3: Distribution of New Undergraduates across Institutions 
(Percent of students in the 2016 Entering Class) 


: 5.0% : ; : ; 


Most Competitive Highly Competitive Very Competitive Competitive Less Competitive 
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Note: Reporting on 2,517,030 students enrolled at 1,237 institutions in the NSC database. 


Exhibit 4: Number of Institutions Enrolling Various Levels 
of Community College Transfer Students 


Institutional bl OA ve) 5% to 10% to 15% to 20% 
Selectivity Control <5% <10% <15% <20% or more 
Most Competitive Public 0 3 3 il 2 0 
Private 0 78 7, 1 0 0 
Highly Competitive Public 0 2 8 10 2 4 
Private 0 34 16 4 0 0 
Very Competitive Public 0) 5 ils} 14 18 26 
Private 0 45 Bil 37 20 16 
Competitive Public 0 iS 46 58 2 88 
Private 0 41 88 92 67 Sil 
Less Competitive Public 0 2 16 21 18 28) 
Private 0 ial alg) 23 20 20 


Note: Reporting on 1,237 institutions in the NSC database. Exhibit reports the number of institutions in each selectivity category that enrolled various levels 
of community college transfer students in their fall 2016 entering cohort. 
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Public versus Private 


Public institutions enroll four times as many community 
college transfer students as private institutions: 305,730 
versus 75,190, respectively. This is not just because they 
are larger but also because transfer students make up a 
larger percentage of their enrollment (Exhibit 5). Overall 
17 percent of the 2016 Entering Class at public institutions 
come from community colleges, compared to 10 percent at 
private institutions. 


Public institutions enroll more community college transfer 
students than private institutions across all selectivity 
bands (Exhibit 6). Indeed, the nine public institutions ranked 
Most Competitive enroll more than twice as many transfer 
students as the 86 private institutions in this category 
(Exhibit 2). 


Affordability may be a key driver of this trend, reflecting 
lower tuition prices at public institutions. Public institutions 
are also more likely to have relationships with local 
community colleges that facilitate transfer. For example, 
the University of California campuses at Berkeley*® and 
Los Angeles*® partner with community colleges throughout 
the state to provide community college students with 
information about transferring and to facilitate the 
transfer process. The University of California system also 
guarantees UC admission to any California community 
college students who graduate with their associate degree 
having taken specified courses and earned a certain grade 
point average.” 


Private institutions can also increase transfer options. 
Between 2006 and 2014 the Jack Kent Cooke Foundation 
partnered with highly selective colleges and universities 
under the auspices of its Community College Transfer 
Initiative (CCT). The results: in just three years, almost 
1,100 students matriculated into the eight inaugural CCTI 
institutions, where they went on to attain a 3.0 average 
GPA.*® More recently, in 2018, the Board of Governors of 
the California Community Colleges approved an agreement 
allowing dozens of private, nonprofit Californian colleges 
and universities to accept community college transfer 
students as juniors, provided the students meet certain 
requirements and take specific courses.!° 


Trends over Time 


The percentage of undergraduates transferring from 
community colleges has remained flat or slightly declined 
over the past 10 years at the nation’s selective institutions 
(Exhibit 7). In contrast, other institutions have seen an 
uptick in the percentage of students transferring from 
community colleges. Between 2007 and 2016, at the Most 
Competitive institutions, the proportion of undergraduates 
coming from community colleges declined from six to 

five percent. 


Exhibit 5: 2016 Entering Class 
by Institution Type 
(Undergraduate Students) 


Public 
(N=1,797,260) 


Private 
(N=724,070) 


© Transferred from a Community College 
® Transferred from a Four-Year Institution 
® Entered from High School 


Note: Numbers are rounded to the nearest 10s place. 


Exhibit 6: Percent of Undergraduate Enrollment Transferring from 
Community College, by Institutional Control and Selectivity 


22.3% 
17.6% 
16.5% 
15.3% 15.2% 
11.3% 11.3% 
9.3% 
5.1% 
2.4% [ 
Most Competitive Highly Competitive Very Competitive Competitive Less Competitive 
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Note: Reporting on 1,237 institutions in the NSC database. Exhibit reports the percent of students in the 2016 Entering Class who transferred from a 
community college to a four-year institution. 


Exhibit 7: Percent of Undergraduates Transferring from 
Community College, 2007 — 2016 


21.3% 21.7% 21.4% 


21.0% 
20.4% 20.3% 20.4% 


18.0% 
17.3% 17.3% 17.4% 17.2% 17.2% 17.2% 17.2% 
16.2% 
15.4% 15.9% 
iiss 14.5% 
: 13.2% 13.3% 13.2% 13.2% 13.4% 
12.2% 12.4% 12.6% 
Bane 9.6% 10.0% 10.3% 10.0% 10.1% 9.9% 10.0% 9.8% 10.0% 
6.3% 6.4% 6.1% 6.1% : 
pou 5.7% 5.3% 5.2% 5.1% 5.2% 
2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 


™ Most Competitive & Highly Competitive | Very Competitive & Competitive MH Less Competitive 


Note: Longitudinal data presented for all institutions that participated in the National Student Clearinghouse in all years between 2007 and 2016. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE CHARACTERISTICS 
From what types of community colleges 


do students transfer to selective four-year 


Taksiaiae late) aices 


In this section we examine the characteristics of community 


colleges that send students to selective (i.e., Most 
Competitive and Highly Competitive) four-year institutions. 
Data are drawn from the 932 two-year colleges that have 
submitted data to the National Student Clearinghouse 

at any point since its founding in 1993, which are largely 


representative of all public two-year institutions in the U.S.7° 


Transfer students are present at nearly all community 
colleges. All but four community colleges in our dataset (i.e., 
99 percent) transferred one or more students to four-year 
institutions in fall 2016. The four that did not were all small; 
three of them were non-degree granting schools. 


Furthermore, transfer students with the academic 
credentials to be offered admission at selective 

colleges or universities are also present on the majority of 
community college campuses. We find that students who 
transfer to selective colleges and universities come from 
hundreds of different community colleges across the nation. 


Exhibit 8: Rate of Transfer from 
Community Colleges 


Percent of community 
colleges that transfer to 
any four-year institution 


Percent of community colleges 
that transfer to selective* 
colleges or universities 


* Selective includes Most Competitive and Highly Competitive institutions 
Source: 2016 Entering Class 


Fully 84 percent of the nation’s two-year institutions 
transferred at least one student to a selective four-year 
institution in fall 2016 (Exhibit 8). 


Students transfer to selective colleges from community 
colleges of all types and sizes. That said, community 
colleges with larger enrollments, situated in more urban 
areas, and offering honors programs are more likely to 
transfer students to selective institutions. 


Key findings include the following: 


e Honors colleges are not common among community 
colleges; only 17 percent of the community colleges 
examined for this study reported having an honors 
program or college. Among those schools, however, 
almost all (96 percent) had students who transferred to 
selective four-year institutions, compared with 82 percent 
of all other community colleges (Exhibit 9). 


e Just over half (57 percent) of small community colleges 
sent one or more students to selective four-year 
institutions. In contrast, all large schools enrolled some 
students that subsequently went on to a selective 
college, and the majority (91 percent) of medium sized 
community colleges sent students on to selective 
institutions (Exhibit 10). 


e Community colleges in all regions transferred students 
to selective four-year colleges. Two-year schools in the 
Southeast and Rocky Mountain regions were least likely 
to send students to selective institutions, while nearly all 
community colleges in the Far West region sent students 
on to selective institutions (Exhibit 11). 
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e Suburban and city community colleges were more likely 
to transfer students to selective institutions than those in 
rural areas (Exhibit 12). 


e Community colleges transferring students to selective 
institutions are located in all 50 states (Exhibit 13). 
States where every community college transferred at 
least one student to a selective four-year institution 
include California, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 


Multiple factors may contribute to these trends. Larger 
community colleges may be more likely to host honors 


Exhibit 9: Percent of Community 
Colleges Transferring Students to 
Selective* Institutions, by Presence 
of Honors College or Program 


95.6% 81.8% 


programs or to have articulation agreements in place with 
four-year institutions. Urban and suburban community 
colleges may have stronger relationships with selective 
schools, and students attending community colleges 

in these types of communities may be more aware of 

the possibility of transferring to selective institutions. 
Selective schools tend to be concentrated in urban and 
suburban areas making them more visible to students in 
these communities. Degree programs at rural community 
colleges may also focus more on credentials useful for the 
workplace, rather than transfer-readiness. 


Exhibit 10: Percent of Community 
Colleges Transferring Students to 
Selective* Institutions, by Size 


100.0% 90.8% 56.8% 


Honors College 
(N=159) 


No Honors College 
(N=773) 


*Most Competitive / Highly Competitive 


Large Medium Small 
(10,000 or more) (2,000 to 9,999) (Less than 2,000) 
(N=187) (N=511) (N=234) 


*Most Competitive / Highly Competitive 


Exhibit 11: Percent of Community Colleges Transferring 
Students to Selective* Institutions, by Region 


Far West (N=155) 
Mid East (N=96) 
New England (N=44) 
Southwest (N=103) 
Great Lakes (N=131) 
Plains (N=96) 
Southeast (N=271) 


Rocky Mountains (N=35) 


*Most Competitive / Highly Competitive 
Note: Regions based on Bureau of Economic Analysis region definitions. 


Exhibit 12: Percent of Community Colleges Transferring 
Students to Selective* Institutions, by Urbanization 


96.2% 90.6% Si3% 80.7% 


Suburb City Rural Town 
(N=184) (N=278) (N=214) (N=197) 


*Most Competitive / Highly Competitive 


96.8% 


93.8% 


90.9% 


90.3% 


90.1% 


83.3% 


69.4% 


68.6% 


Exhibit 13: Percent of Community Colleges Transferring 
Students to Selective* Institutions, by State 


™ 100% ® 90-99% ™ 80-89% @ 70-79% Less than 70% 


*Most Competitive / Highly Competitive 
Note: Alaska, Nevada, Rhode Island, Vermont, and U.S. territories are excluded as only one community college from each of those areas appears in the dataset. 
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OUTCOMES OF STUDENTS WHO 
TRANSFER FROM COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
TO FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


What happens to students who transfer 
from community colleges to selective 
four-year institutions? 


In the remainder of this report, we shift our focus from 
enrollment to completion. Using the same methodology as 
the first half of this report, we define the 2010 Entering 
Class as those undergraduate students who meet the 
following criteria: 


e They were enrolled at a four-year institution in fall 2010. 


e They had not been previously enrolled at that four-year 
institution prior to fall 2010. 


e They had not earned a bachelor’s or higher degree from 
any institution prior to fall 2010. 


These students were tracked forward in time through 
2016, to examine completion rates. 


In fall 2010, over 360,000 students successfully transferred 
from a community college to a four-year institution. One 

of every 12 of these students (8 percent, approximately 
30,000 students) transferred to a selective (i.e., Most 
Competitive or Highly Competitive) institution. In this 
section we examine the success rates of those students 

in completing their bachelor’s degree, as well as success 
rates of community college students who transferred to 
other types of institutions. 


Exhibit 14: Elapsed Time between Leaving Community 
College and Enrolling in Four-Year Institution 


3.4% 

ale —— are 8.4% 8.9% 10.8% 

4.1% ; i 3.6% a 3.0% EE 3.4% 
7.8% 6.3% 7.7% 


87.7% 91.6% 


Most Competitive Highly Competitive 


1 year or less >1 - 2 years 


80.3% 


Very Competitive 


81.8% 78.2% 


Competitive Less Competitive 


® >2-3 years More than 3 years 


Note: Reporting on 342,780 students who transferred from a community college to a four-year institution in fall 2010. Numbers are rounded to the 


nearest 10s place. 
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Most community college transfer students do not earn 


Tray ecto ries of Stu d ents an associate’s degree prior to enrolling in a four-year 
Tra n sfe rri n g fro mM Co mmun ity institution (Exhibit 15). This is consistent with research 


conducted by the Community College Research Center 


Colleg es to Selective at Teachers College, Columbia University, which shows 
Fo U r-Yea r | n stitutio ns that 29 percent of transfer students earn a certificate or 


associate’s degree.*! We find that students who transfer 
Most community college students that entered a four- 


to more selective institutions are less likely to have earned 
year university in 2010 did so within one year of leaving an associate’s degree before transferring than those who 
community college. Students transferring to selective transfer to less selective institutions. This may be because 
institutions are more likely to transfer quickly, and less 


these students enter community college already intending 
likely to wait longer than three years before transfer, than 


to transfer, thus completing an associate’s degree is 
students transferring to other types of four-year institutions not a goal. It may also reflect student's awareness that 


(Exhibit 14) selective colleges and universities are less likely to accept 
community college transfer credits. 


Exhibit 15: Percent of Community College Transfer Students 
Receiving an Associate's Degree Prior to Transfer 


26.3% 29:2% 33,076 34.3% 35.4% 


Most Competitive Highly Competitive Very Competitive Competitive Less Competitive 


Note: Reporting on 342,780 students who transferred from a community college to a four-year institution in fall 2010. Numbers are rounded to the 
nearest 10s place. 
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Transfer Outcomes 


Community college students who transfer to selective 
institutions are more likely to be enrolled one year after 
matriculation and more likely to earn their bachelor’s 
degree than students who transfer elsewhere. 
Furthermore, they do so in less time than transfer students 


earning degrees at other types of institutions. We find that: 


e Eighty-eight percent of transfer students at Most 
Competitive institutions are still enrolled one year after 
transfer, compared with 76 percent of students at Less 
Competitive schools (Exhibit 16). 


e Three-quarters of community college students who 
transfer to a Most Competitive institution receive 
their bachelor’s degree, compared to only half who 
transfer to Less Competitive schools: 76 percent versus 
53 percent (Exhibit 17). 


e Degree recipients at Most Competitive institutions take 
slightly less time on average to earn their degree than 
students at Less Competitive institutions: 2.6 versus 
2.8 years (Exhibit 18). This may be because students 
enrolling at Most Competitive institutions successfully 
transfer in significant numbers of credits, or that they are 
more likely to enroll full-time. 


These findings indicate that previous enrollment at a 
community college does not preclude academic success 

at a four-year institution, including the nation’s most 
selective institutions. These data do not disaggregate 
results by student income level. It is possible that outcomes 
for lower-income students differ from those for higher- 
income students. 


Exhibit 16: One Year Retention Rates of Community College 
Transfer Students, by Institutional Selectivity 


88.0% 86.5% 


Most Competitive Highly Competitive 


80.5% 


Very Competitive 


T70% 755% 


Competitive Less Competitive 


Note: Reporting on 342,780 students who transferred from a community college to a four-year institution in fall 2010. Numbers are rounded to the 


nearest 10s place. 


Exhibit 17: Six-Year Graduation and Retention Outcomes for 
Community College Transfer Students, by Institutional Selectivity 


3.6% 4.5% 
1.1% 1.3% 
! 6.2% 6.1% 
327 i 2.1% 7.0% 
7.2% 2.4% 
6.3% 
Most Competitive Highly Competitive Very Competitive Competitive Less Competitive 
© No enrollment and no degree ® Earned bachelor’s degree from another institition 
® Transferred to another four-year, no degree, year 6 or later © Earned bachelor’s degree from initial four-year 


@ Still enrolled at initial four-year, no degree, year 6 or later 


Note: Reporting on 342,780 students who transferred from a community college to a four-year institution in fall 2010. Numbers are rounded to the 
nearest 10s place. 


Exhibit 18: Average Time (Years) to Degree for Community College 
Transfer Students Graduating from the Receiving Institution 


2.6 yrs. ZS NS: ZO KS. 2A iS: ZO yS: 


Most Competitive Highly Competitive Very Competitive Competitive Less Competitive 


Note: Reporting on 205,710 students who transferred from a community college to a four year institution in fall 2010 and subsequently earned a 
bachelor’s degree from that institution. Time to degree calculated as number of days between first date of enrollment at the four-year institution and 
graduation date (divided by 365). Time to degree only calculated for students who earned the bachelor’s degree. 
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OUTCOMES OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
TRANSFER STUDENTS COMPARED 
WITH OTHER STUDENTS 


How do the persistence outcomes of community 
(Xo) | [=fe [=m dae] alsik=)mrsa0 (el sialesmere)aalele|c-muomelual=is 
students enrolled at four-year institutions? 


Not only do students who transfer to selective institutions equal one-year retention rates to students enrolling 

(i.e., Most Competitive or Highly Competitive) from from high school, and higher one-year retention rates 

community colleges persist and earn their degrees, than those students transferring from other four- 

but they are more likely to do so within six years of year institutions (Exhibit 20). While researchers have 

matriculation than students who enroll straight from documented the “transfer shock” phenomenon, in which 

high school or transfer from other four-year institutions transfer students experience a temporary decrease in 

(Exhibit 19). grade point average during their first year on campus, such 
shock does not appear to affect community college transfer 

Examining the 2010 Entering Class, we find that students’ persistence. 


community college transfer students have roughly 


Exhibit 19: Six-Year Graduation Rates of Undergraduate Students 
at Selective Colleges and Universities 


Transferred from a Transferred from a Entered from 
Community College Four-Year Institution High School 


Note: Reporting on the graduation outcomes of 363,130 students who enrolled at a selective institution in fall 2010. Selective colleges and universities 
include those designated as either “Most Competitive” or “Highly Competitive” by Barron’s. Students included in these analyses include full-time and part- 
time students, as well as both degree-seeking and non-degree-seeking students. For more discussion of the methodology of calculating these graduation 
rates and how they compare to other graduation rates reported by institutions to the Department of Education, please see Appendix A. 
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Exhibit 20: One-Year Retention Rates, By Student 
Type and Institutional Selectivity 


88.0% 89.8% 
86.5% 85.4% 
81.1% 83.2% ” 80.5% 80.9% 
76.2% 77.6% 75.5% 
72:8%/709% 69.7% 
| | 
Most Competitive Highly Competitive Very Competitive Competitive Less Competitive 


© Transferred from a Community College & Transferred from a Four-Year Institution | Entered from High School 


Note: Reporting on the retention outcomes of 2,238,570 students who enrolled at a four-year institution in fall 2010. 


Exhibit 21: Six-Year Graduation Rates, By Student 
Type and Institutional Selectivity 


76.0% 75.5% 73.8% 
69.9% 
9 9, 
65.5% 63.3% 60.7% Eau 
55.0% 55.6% 53.3% 
49.9% 
45.0% 43.7% 
/ I ' : i 
Most Competitive Highly Competitive Very Competitive Competitive Less Competitive 


© Transferred from a Community College & Transferred from a Four-Year Institution | Entered from High School 


Note: Reporting on the retention outcomes of 2,238,570 students who enrolled at a four-year institution in fall 2010. For a discussion of the methodology 
of calculating these graduation rates and how they compare to other graduation rates reported by institutions to the Department of Education, please 
see Appendix A. 
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Furthermore, we find that community college transfer 
students have equal to higher graduation rates than 
students enrolling from high school or transferring from 
other four-year institutions (Exhibit 21). This trend holds 
true across all selectivity categories. At Most Competitive 
institutions, 76.0 percent of community college transfer 
students graduate within six years of transferring, on par 
with a 75.5 percent graduation rate for students entering 
from high school. 


Students transferring from community colleges are equally 
likely to major in business, social sciences, or psychology 
as students entering from high school or transferring from 
other four-year institutions, but less likely to pursue a 
degree in biological sciences or engineering (Exhibit 22). 
Lower rates of transfer students majoring in scientific 

and engineering fields may reflect the strict structuring 

of coursework in those fields or students’ inability to take 
required prerequisites. 


Exhibit 22: Discipline of Earned Bachelor’s Degree, Selective Institutions 


14.8% 15.0% 


14.4% 
13.0% 13.0% 12.9% 
11.7% 
10.6% 
9 
8.4% a8 8.8% 
7.3% 7.4% 
T ; ' 
Business Social Sciences Psychology Biological Sciences Engineering 


© Transferred from a Community College 


® Transferred from a Four-Year Institution 


© Entered from High School 


Note: Reporting the top five reported degree disciplines among 255,390 students who received a bachelor’s degree from the Most Competitive or 


Highly Competitive institution they first entered in fall 2010. 
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| SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


his report provides new insight into the 
enrollment patterns of transfer students at 
selective colleges and universities. While 
community college transfer students are under- 
represented at selective institutions, those who do enroll 
successfully complete their degrees in under three years, 
on average. Community college students who transfer to 
a selective institution are equally likely to persist after one 
year and equally if not more likely to graduate with their 
bachelor’s degree than those coming from high school 
or other four-year institutions. At selective colleges and 
universities — as well as at other campuses across the 
nation — students previously enrolled at a community 
college face no greater risk to completing their degree than 
students from other enrollment pipelines. 


Several factors undoubtedly contribute to the success 

of these students. Transfer students may be older and 
more mature; they are already half-way through their 
coursework and so may be more invested in completing 
their degree. Navigating the transfer process requires not 
only academic ability, but determination and grit. These 
same non-cognitive traits no doubt help students succeed 
post-transfer. The small number of community college 
transfer students at selective institutions (~35,000) relative 
to the large initial community college enrollment pool 
(~400,000) also suggests that students who do transfer 
are “la creme de la créme,” demonstrating significantly 
rigorous academic capacity to make it through the four- 
year institutions’ acceptance processes. 


As a high school student, Ryan Liu knew he wanted to 
earn a bachelor’s degree, but could not afford to attend 
the schools at which he was initially offered admission. 

He enrolled instead at Pasadena Community College, 

from which he graduated summa cum laude and spoke 

at graduation as his class valedictorian. With the support 
of the Cooke Undergraduate Transfer Scholarship, Ryan 
transferred to Yale University. As an undergraduate he 
worked on the College Promise Campaign and the Hillary 
for America 2016 presidential campaign. Ryan graduated 
from Yale in 2018 with a cumulative grade point average of 
3.9 and a B.A. in Political Science and Government. Writing 
about his transfer journey, Ryan has said, “Even though | 
graduated from community college two years ago, | still 
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often think about how much community college gave me. 
Community college gave me the means to help at home, 
while pursuing a degree. Community college allowed me 
to work three jobs, while finishing my general education 
requirements. Community college gave me a shot. And 

| wouldn't be at Yale, or doing well there, if it wasn’t for 
community college.” 


Ryan represents one of many talented community college 
students capable of transferring to selective colleges and 
universities. Yet how much deeper is this pool? Researchers 
have estimated that there are 15,000 high-achieving 
community college students from lower-income families 
with a GPA of 3.7 or higher who are ready to transfer, 

but do not. While this report’s research does not quantify 
further the number of potential transfer students, the data 
presented in this report suggest that talented students 
emerge from the majority of community colleges across 
this country. Most community colleges have at least one 
student who has successfully been admitted to a selective 
college or university; presumably there are more. Increased 
efforts to build relationships between selective institutions 
and two-year institutions to facilitate transfer and increase 
awareness among community college students will help 
more high-achieving students who began college at a 
community college find a better “match” institution. 


As more community college students successfully make 
the grade and gain admission to selective colleges and 
universities, so too might four-year institutions consider 
accepting more of them. For selective higher education 
institutions interested in diversifying their student bodies 
along lines of socioeconomic status, first-generation 
status, or age, community college students are a valuable 
recruitment pool. 


Past research funded by the Jack Kent Cooke Foundation 
has identified a number of steps four-year institutions 

can take to increase access and success for community 
college transfer students. Summarized in Exhibit 23, 

these strategies suggest ways institutions can strengthen 
partnerships with two-year institutions, increase the 
number of potential transfer students, and support transfer 
students through to degree completion.”? 


Exhibit 23: Recommended Practices for Selective Four-Year 
Institutions to Increase Transfer Access and Success 


Pave the Way for Change 


Address transfer issues in the institution’s mission or strategic plan 


Build a critical mass of supporters across campus, including administrators and faculty 
members 


Fundraise for endowed scholarships for transfers 


Partner with Two-Year Colleges 


Identify prospective students early 

Nurture students’ self-belief 

Ensure students take the right classes 

Have two-year and four-year faculty collaborate on pedagogy and curriculum development 


Have four-year and community college presidents meet with each other 


Reach Out Early and Often to Prospective Students 


Appoint a campus point person for transfer students 


Offer joint classes and summer academic programs to prepare students and demystify the 
selective campus experience 


Provide workshops so students can learn what it takes to succeed at a four-year institution 
Facilitate campus visits 


Include well organized and up-to-date “Transfer Centers” on websites 


Support Students Post-Transfer 


Improve credit transfer policies 
Offer specialized orientation programs for transfer students 


Offer transfer students institutional financial aid packages equal to those offered to other 
undergraduates 


Develop social integration strategies (cohort activities, peer mentoring) 
Designate trusted “transfer agent” administrators to help students 


Ensure that advising regarding course selection accounts for “transfer shock,” work, 
and family obligations 


Ensure all majors are open to transfer students 


Have tenured faculty members advise transfer students in internships, service learning, 
and research projects 


Collect and monitor outcome data and disaggregate by socioeconomic status and 
transfer status 
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APPENDIX A: SAMPLES AND METHODOLOGY 


Samples 


Part 1 examines the enrollment patterns observed at four-year institutions of the 2016 Entering Class, defined as all 
students enrolled in a term beginning between August 15, 2016 and December 31, 2016 who were enrolling in that 
institution for the first time, and had not earned a bachelor’s or higher degree from any institution prior to fall 2016. 
These students include both full- and part-time students; they include both degree-seeking and non-degree-seeking 
students. Public and private institutions were included; for-profit institutions were excluded. All told, 2,629,790 students 
were examined as part of the 2016 Entering Class. These students were classified as shown in Table 1: 


Table 1: 2016 Entering Class 


Number in 
2016 Entering Class 


Student Group 


Students transferring from a community college 

Those members of the 2016 Entering Class who were previously enrolled at one 401.870 
or more two-year public institutions, and who have never been enrolled at another 2 
four-year institution or private institution. 


CBU idiinvexs) col asics) a rane aeons ene sy cee ae ees ecters oec o anita es Gene e eoren ae ones 307,310 
Chelle etd] anvastSite [aka ct cre miciceg ais cen Serena ase Su GSO rea Hore A OED eR GI A re Gn SOR OE SC ioe nee 94,560 


Students transferring from a four-year institution 
Those members of the 2016 Entering Class who were previously enrolled at another AO 1 271) 
institution or institutions, at least one of which is a four-year institution. ; 


Students entering from high school 

Those members of the 2016 Entering Class who were never previously enrolled at 

any institution, or whose only prior postsecondary enrollment occurred when the 1,821,870 
student was under 18 years of age, since that enrollment was likely a high school 

dual enrollment. 


Other transfer students 

Those members of the 2016 Entering Class who were previously enrolled but do not 

conform to the definition for students transferring from either a community college or 

a four-year institution. These are students whose only prior enrollments occurred at 4,780 
two-year private or two-year for-profit institutions. These students are not included 

in our definition of the 2016 entering Class. 


Numbers rounded to the nearest 10s place. 
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Part 2 examines the characteristics of community colleges from which students are most likely to transfer to selective 
institutions. A total of 932 community colleges were included in this dataset, consisting of all institutions that submitted 
enrollment data to the Clearinghouse at any point since the founding of the Clearinghouse. This set of institutions includes 
some that have since merged with other institutions and/or closed. Enrollment data for these schools were obtained 

from the fall 2015 Undergraduate Enrollment data file of the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System at the 
Department of Education (IPEDS variable: “Grant Total EF2015 All students Undergraduate total”). Region is based on 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis region definitions. Location coded by IPEDS (IPEDS variable: “Degree of urbanization 
(Urban-centric local) HD2015”). 


Parts 3 and 4 of this study examine enrollment patterns and outcomes of students initially enrolled in the 2010 Entering 
Class, defined as including all students enrolled at a four-year institution in an academic term beginning between August 
15, 2010 and December 31, 2010 who were enrolling in that institution for the first time, and had not earned a bachelor’s 
or higher degree from any institution prior to fall 2010. The same definitions used in Part One are used here, with student 
counts as outlined in Table 2. 


Outcome Definitions - 2010 Entering Class 


Elapsed time between leaving community college and enrolling in four-year institution (Exhibit 14) is calculated 
by determining the begin date of the student's earliest enrollment record at the four-year institution, and the end date 
of the student’s latest enrollment record (prior to May 31, 2010) at the community college, subtracting to determine the 
difference in days, and converting into calendar years using [years = days/365]. 


One-year retention rates (Exhibit 16) were calculated as the percentage of students who had completed their degree or 
were still enrolled after one year. 


Six-year graduation rates (Exhibit 17) were calculated as the percentage of students who earned their bachelor’s 
degree from the initial enrolling four-year institution within six years of initial enrollment. Students include those enrolled 
as both full-time and part-time students as well as both degree-seeking and non-degree-seeking students. As a result, 
the graduation rates reported in this report are lower than “Student Right-to-Know” graduation rates reported by 
institutions to the Department of Education, which are limited to first-time, full-time, degree-seeking students. 


Enrolled Time To Degree (Exhibit 18) is calculated by determining the begin date of the student's first enrollment record 
at the receiving four-year institution, and the end date of the student’s bachelor’s degree awarded date, subtracting to 
determine the difference in days, and converting into calendar years using [years = days/365]. 


Selectivity 


This report utilizes the Barron’s 2016 Competitiveness Index to examine transfer and enrollment patterns by institutional 
selectivity. Barron's categorizes institutions into seven categories: Most Competitive, Highly Competitive, Very 
Competitive, Competitive, Less Competitive, Noncompetitive, and Special. We focus on the first five categories, with a 
particular focus on selective institutions, which we define as Most and Highly Competitive institutions. Few students 
enrolled in Noncompetitive and Special institutions, therefore we omitted these schools from some of the analyses. 
Table 3 below documents the number of schools in each category included in this report’s analyses of the 2016 

Entering Class. 
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Table 2: 2010 Entering Class 


Number in 
2010 Entering Class 


Student Group 


Students transferring from a community college 3 66,230 
Students transferring from a four-year institution 387 ,680 
Students entering from high school 2 : 599,600 
Other transfer students (not included in analyses) 4,190 


Numbers rounded to the nearest 10s place. 


Table 3: Barron's Competitiveness Categories 


Yel soto) Yel YoYo) f- Percent 
ela) <<=e| rare tele [=r] Co} M-Yol sLolo) [-3 


2016 Institutions in 2016 in this included in 
report’s the report 
eTatel WAx=¥3) 


Most Competitive 

Students rank in the top 10% to 20% of their graduating class. Median test 101 95 9A% 
scores are between 655 and 800 on the SAT, and median ACT scores are 29 

and above. 


Highly Competitive 
Students rank in the top 20% to 35% of their graduating class. Median SAT 8 1 80 99% 
scores are generally 645 or more, and median ACT scores are 28 or above. 


Very Competitive 
Students rank in the top 35% to 50% of their graduating class. Median SAT 253 2A5 97% 
scores range from 573 to 619, and median ACT scores range from 24 to 26. 


Competitive 

Students generally rank in the top 50% to 65% of their graduating class. 0 
Median SAT scores are between 500 and 572, and median ACT scores are 639 638 9 2 Yo 
between 21 and 23. 


Less Competitive 
Students generally rank in the top 65% of their graduating class. Median SAT =) () 179 89% 
scores are generally lower than 500 and median ACT scores are below 21. 


Noncompetitive 
Students typically have graduated from high school. Schools in this category 49 46 9A% 
typically admit 98% or more of their applicants. 


Special 


Schools in this category have specialized programs in art, music, nursing, or 67 A7 70% 
other disciplines. Students are admitted based on evidence of talent. 
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